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After dinner, the pony-carriage was ordered, and Mrs. Tupper, Bennoch and
myself got into it, while Tupper bestrode a horse; and we set out for Wotton,
the seat of old John Evelyn at about five miles distant. Tupper breeds his own
horses, and is very proud of them, though they are'by no means remarkably
good. One very common-place little pony he calls "Wonder/* and has other
fine names for all the rest. Our drive would have been a very pleasant one,
but for the bitter east wind, which made our faces tingle and benumbed our
fingers. Tupper rides pretty well, but his wife kept calling out to him to be
careful, to go slowly down Shere Hill, and diverse other affectionate admoni-
tions; [106] for she is truly a good woman, and loves and admires her husband
just as much as if he were bigger and wiser. After passing through one or
two villages, with picturesque streets of old, contiguous houses (as most
English villages are built) and past an old church or two, we reached the
gateway of Wotton, and drove up to the house.

Wotton stands in a hollow, near the summit of one of the long swells that
here undulate over the face of the country. There is a good deal of wood
behind it, as should be the case with the residence of the author of "Sylva";
but, I believe, few, if any, of these trees are known to have been planted by
John Evelyn, or even to have been coeval with his time. The house is of brick,
partly ancient, and consists of a front and two projecting wings, with a porch
and entrance in the centre. It has a desolate, meagre aspect, and needs some-
thing to give it life, and stir, and jollity. The present proprietor is of the old
Evelyn family, and is now one of the two members of Parliament for Surrey;
but he is a very shy and retiring man, unmarried, sees little company, and
seems either not to know how to make himself comfortable, or not to care
about it. A servant told us that Mr. [107] Evelyn had just gone out; but
Tupper, who is apparently on intimate terms with him, thought it best that we
should go into the house, while he went in search of the master. So the servant
ushered us through a hall, in which were many family pictures by Lely, and,
for aught I know by Vandyke, and by Kneller, and other famous painters, up a
grand staircase, and into the library, the inner room of which contained the
ponderous volumes which John Evelyn used to read. Nevertheless, it was a
room of most barren aspect, without a carpet on the floor, with pine-book
cases, with a common white-washed ceiling, with no luxurious study chairs,
without a fire. There was an open folio on the table, and a sheet of manuscript
that appeared to have been recently written. I took down a book from the
shelves (a volume of annals, if I remember right, connected with English
history) and Tupper afterwards told me that this one single volume, for its
rarity, was worth either two or three hundred pounds. Against one of the
windows of this library, there grows a magnolia tree with a very large stem,
and at least fifty years old.

Mrs. Tupper and I waited a good while, and then Tupper and Bennoch came
back, without having found Mr. Evelyn. Tupper wished very much to show